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assent of his Council, restore grants refused by the Assembly,
he can on his sole initiative authorise such expenditure as he
thinks to be necessary for the safety or tranquillity of British
India or any part .thereof. He may withhold his assent to any
Bill, central or provincial, or reserve such Bill for His Majesty's
pleasure. He has, in addition, powers in an emergency, without
consulting the Legislature, to legislate by ordinance having
effect for not more than six months.
The previous sanction of the Governor-General is required
for the introduction of certain classes of Bills, both in the central
and provincial legislatures. It is for him to decide" what items
of central expenditure fall within the non-votable categories.
On Mm, too, falls the duty of nominating a number of. official
and non-official members .to the Central Legislature.
191.  These are  the principal legal  powers residing in  'the
Governor-General, but no mere list of powers can convey the
full importance of his office or the  range  of  his individual
authority.    The course of Indian politics is profoundly affected
by his personality and influence.   By the use of interviews and
conversations and by his constant personal intervention many a
political crisis is averted, and resort to his legal prerogatives is
often thereby made unnecessary.    Only four times since the
Beforms has the Viceroy's power of certification been made use
of, and never yet has the premature dissolution of the Indian
Legislature been required.    Very few days pass without visits by
leading men in public life to the Governor-General, and every
grave political event comes under his notice and  study.    He
takes occasional opportunities of laying his  views  before the
Central Legislature by. direct address.     Furtfiermore, he is in
constant communication with the Governors of provinces, and
no new policy of any importance is ever embarked  upon by
them without their consultation with,   and   the   general   con-
currence of, the Governor-General.
Viceroy's Relations with Indian Princes.
192.  To the wide range of political responsibilities resting
on   tfie   Governor-General's   shoulders   in    connection    with
the    governing    of    British    India    is    added    the    direct
personal    charge    of    the   relations   of    India   with   foreign
countries, and of British India with the various Indian States.
It is a proof of the confidence felt in the Governor-General's
office that tlic Indian Princes should so strongly desire (as stated
before the Butler Committee) to be placed in direct relation-
ship with the Governor-General himself rather than, as hitherto,
with the Governor-General in Council. Even now, all decisions
of importance in connection with the Indian States, though
issued in the name of tEe Government of  India,  are really
a   special   concern   of   tBe   Viceroy.       And   though   under
normal conditions there is no interference by the Government
of India in the internal affairs of the Indian  States, yet in